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No. 4. 
|manured, soon beeame too incohesive under 
‘a course of constant tillage. It therefore be- 
‘comes necessary to leave that division which 
‘carries cultivated herbage, to be pastured for 
‘two years, or more, according to the degree 
. ic ‘of its consistency, and fertility; and all the 
Botation o nett fields of a farm are treated thus in their turn, 
The proper distribution of crops, and a plan} if they require it. This is called the system 
for their succession, are one of the first sub-|/of convertible husbandry, a regular change 
jects to which a farmer should direct his at- being constantly going on from aration to 
tention. ‘The kind of crops to be raised, is|| pasturage, and vice versa. 
determined, in a great measure by the cli-|| A judicious rotation of cropping for every 
mate, soil and demand ; = _ } ramped of|| soil, requires a degree of judgment in the far- 
each by the value, demand, and the adjust-|| mer, which can only be gathered from obser- 
ment of farm labour; the great art of the lat-|| vation and experience. The old rotations 
ter being the division of it as equally as pos-||were calculated to exhaust the soil, and to 
sible throughout the year. The system of||render it unproductive. ‘'T’otake wheat, bar- 
rotation is adapted for every soil, though no||ley, and oats in succession, a practice very 


particular rotation can be given for any one||common not many years ago, was sufficient 
soil which will answer in all cases, as some- 


, to impoverish the best land, while it put lit- 
thing depends on climate, and on the kind o tle into the pockets of the farmer; but the 


produce in greatest request. But wherever|| modern rotations are founded on principles, 
the system of rotation is followed, and the | which insure a full return from the soil, with- 
several processes of labor, which belong to}/out lessening its value, or deteriorating its 
it, properly executed, land will rarely get ren Much depends, however, on the 
into a foul and exhausted state. manner in which the different processes are 
The particular crops which enter into a||executed ; for the best arranged rotation may 
system of rotation, must obviously be such)! be of no avail, if the processes belonging to 
as are suited to the soil and climate, and||it are imperfectly and unseasonably execu- 
other local circumstances; such as the prox-|| ted. 
imity of towns and villages, where there is|| A soil may be forced, by extreme care, 
a greater demand for turneps, potatoes, hay,||enormous expense, and the use of manure 
&c., than in thinly-peopled districts. In|| without measure, to produce all sorts of 
general, beans and clover, with rye grass,||crops; but it is not in such sort of proeeed- 
are interposed between grain crops, on clayey||ings that the science of agriculture consists. 
; soils; and turneps, potatoes, clover, and rye|| Agriculture ought not to be considered as an 
grass, on dry loams or sands. A variety of||object of luxury, and whenever the produce 
other plants, such as peas, cabbage, and car-||of agriculture management does not amply 
rots, occupy a part, though commonly but||repay the care and expense bestowed upon 
a small part, of that division of a farm which} it, the system followed is bad. A good agri- 
is allotted to green crops. This order of||culturist, will, in the first place, make him- 
succession, is called the system of alternate||self acquainted with the nature of the soil, in 
husbandry ; and on rich soils, or such as have||order to know the kind of plants to which it 
access to abundance of putreseent manure, it||is best adapted; this knowledge may be 
is certainly the most productive of all others,||easily acquired by an acquaintance with the 
both in food for man and for the inferior ani-|| species of the plants produced upon it spon- 
mals. One half ofa farm is, in this course, |taneously, or by experiments made upon the 
always under some of the different species of||land, or upon analogous soils in the neigh- 
cereal gramina, and the other half under roots, || borhood. 
cultivated herbage, or plain fallow. But the|| A good system of cropping is, in my opin- 
greater part of arable land cannot be main-||ion, says the justly celebrated Cuaprat, the 
tained in a fertile state under this O° best guarantee of success that the farmer can 
ly 


= = "ae soila, even though hig have; without this, all is vague, uncertain, 
on. LL.— 
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and hazardous. 


oe As 


In order to establish this]|the plants that are cultivated for fodder are 


good system of cropping, a degree of know-|/of this kind. : 
ledge is necessary, which unhappily is want-|| There are some plants which, though gene. 


ing to the greater part of our practical farm- 
ers. I shall here state certain facts and 
principles, which may serve as guides in 
this important branch of agriculture. 

Principe 1.— The fundamental point is, 
that all plants exhaust the soil, 

The principles of rotation of crops, are 
thus laid down by Yvarr, and Picrer, of 
Paris : 

[Plants are supported by the earth, the 
juices with which this is iunpregnated form- 
ing their principal aliment. Water serves as 
the vehicle for conveying these Juices into 
the organs, or presenting them to the suckers 
of the roots by which they are absorbed ; thus 
the progress of vegetation tends constantly 


to impoverish the soil, and if the nutritive}; 


juices in it be not renewed, it will at length 
become perfectly barren. <A soil well tur- 
nished with manure may support several suc- 
cessive crops, but each one will be inferior 
to the preceding, ull the earth is completely 
exhausted. | 

Princirpie 2.—That all plants do not ex- 
haust the soil equally, 

Plants are nourished by air, water, and 
the juices contained in the soil; but the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants do not require the same 
kinds of nourishment in equal degrees.— 
‘There are some that require to have their 
roots constantly in water; others are best 
suited with dry soils; and there are those 
again, that prosper only in the best, and most 
richly manured land. 

‘The grains and the greater part of the 
grrasses, push up long stalks, in which the 
fibrous principle predommates; these are 
garnished at the base by leaves, the dry tex- 
ture and small surface of which do not per- 
mit them to absorb much either of air or wa- 
ter; the principal nourishment is absorbed 


from the ground by their roots; their stalks}| 


furnish little or no food for animals; so that 
these plants exhaust the soil, without sensi- 
bly repairing the loss, either by their stalks, 
which are cut to be applied to a particular 
use, or by their roots, which are all that re- 
main in the ground, and which are dried and 


tification. 

Those plants, on the contrary, that are 
provided with large, eshy, porous, green 
leaves, imbibe from the atmosphere carbonic 
acid and water, and receive from the earth 
the other substances by which they are nour- 
ished. If these are cut green, the loss of 
juices, which the soil has sustained, by their 
growth, is less sensibly felt, as a part of it is 


\jreadily absorb air and water. 








rally raised for the sake of their see, ex. 
‘haust the soil less than the grains; these g;. 
of the numerous family of leguminous plants. 


and which sustain a middle rank betwee 
ithe two of which I have just spoken, he: 
'perpendicular roots devide the soil, and the; 
‘large leaves, and thick, loose, porous staj)., 
These part; 
'preserve for a long time the juices with which 
they are’impregnated, and yield them to th. 
‘soil, if the plant be buried 1n it before arriy. 
ing at maturity; when this is done, the fie!) 
is still capable of receiving and nourishing 
‘a goop crop of corn. Beans produce th) 
effect in a remarkable degree ; peas to a les 
/extent. 

Generally speaking, those plents that ar 
‘cut green, or whilst in flower, exhaust the 
soil but little; till this period they have ée. 
rived their support almost exclusively fro; 
‘the air, earth and water; their stalks and 
‘roots are charged with juices, and those parts 
‘that are left in the earth after mowing, wil) 
‘restore to it all that had been reccived fro 
‘it by the plant. 

| From the time when the seed begins to te 
‘formed, the whole system of nourishment i: 
‘changed ; the plant continues to receive now: 
‘ishment for the perfecting of its seed, from 
‘the atmosphere and the earth, and also yields 
to the grain all the juices it had secreted in 
its own stalks and roots; by this means the 
stalks and roots are dried and exhausted.— 
When the fruits have arrived at maturity, the 
‘skeleton remains of the plant, if abandoned 
to the earth, restore to it only a small portion 
of what has been taken from it. 

The oleaginous seeds exhaust the soil more 
than the farinaceous seeds; and the agricu:- 
turist cannot be at too much pains to free his 
grounds from weeds of that nature, which » 
readily impoverish them; especially from 
the wild mustard, sinapis arvensis, with 
which the cultivated fields are so often ce 
vered. 


PrincrPLE 3.—That plants of differen 





kinds do not exhaust the soil in the sam 
‘manner. 


exhausted in completing the process of fruc- | 
family, grow in the soi] in the same manner; 
' . % J 
they penetrate to a similar depth, and exten 


The roots of plants of the same genus 0! 


to corresponding distances; and exhaust all 
that portion of the soil with which they come 
in contact. 

Those roots which lie nearest the surface, 
are more divided than those that penetrate 
deeply. The spindle or top roots, and 2! 


jthose that penetrate deeply into the earth, 
compensated for by their roots. Nearly all]|throw out but few radicles near the surface, 
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.ad consequently the plant is supplied with|}sides those mentioned above, that by form- 
nourishment from the layers of soil in con-|/ing their seed, consume a great part of the 
‘act with the lower part of the root. Of the!| manure contained ia the soil; but the roots of 
ruth of this I have often had proof, and I) many of these soften and divide the soil to 
will mention an example. If when a beetor!/a considerable depth; and the leaves which 
turnep Is transplanted, the lower portion of| fall from the stalk during the progress of 
he spindle be cut off, it will not grow in| vegetation, restore to the earth more than is 
ength, but in order to obtain its supplies of||returned by those before mentioned. There 
yirishment fro:n the soil it would send out} are others still, the roots and stalks of which 
radicles from all its sides, which will enable it|| remaining strong and succulent after the pro- 
i obta n the necessary supplies from the up-|/duction of their fruits, restore to the soil a 
per layers of the soil; and the root will be- portion of the juices they had received from 
ome round instead of long. } it; of this kind are the leguminous plants. 
Plants exhaust only that portion of the|} Many plants that are not aliowed to pro- 
soi] which comes in contact with their roots;||duce seed, exhaust the soil but very little; 
and aspindle root may be able to draw an! these are very valuable in forming a system 
abundance of nourishment from land, the sur-|!of successive crops, as by introducing them 
face of which has been exhausted, by short! into the rotation, ground may be made to 
: creeping roots. vield for many years without the application 
The roots of plants of the same and of an-|!of fresh manure; ; the varieties of trefoil, es- 
aleyous species always take a like direction, || pecially clover and sainfoin are of this sort. 
if situated in asoil which allowsthem a free | Principe 5.—That all plants are not 


; al > ~~ 
levelopement; and thus they pass throug! | jeruatly fa orable to the growth of weeds. 


ind are supported by, the same layers of earth h. | ; ( :; 
- . “7 . y “c)) , f 
this reason we seldom find trees nrosper || at i aid that a plant fouls the sod, whea 
|| it facilitates or permits the growth of weeds, 


it take the place of others of the same bi Sahel ; i al 
ecies; unless a suitable period has been al-| which er aaa a ai weary t 1 pam, 
»wed for producing the decomposition of the’ ae gg tos see 7 sony « 7 <a 
wots of the first, and thus supplying the earth|,Sument, and hasten its decay. All plants 
|| not provide d with an extensive system of 


with fresh maaoure. 
To prove that different kinds cf plants do}| large and vigorous leaves, calculated to cover 
the ground, foul the soil. 


notexhaust the soil in the same manner, i it! 


, g 7 >] » i ou be £ 
is & perhaps sufficient for me to state, that the}! The g Br aegis — ‘o eee 
utrition of vegetables is not a process al-|j!2%0 te alr, and their lon ee 


vedi mechanical: that plants do not ab-| easily admit into their intervals those w eeds 


hat grow he surf ich being de- 

srb indiscriminately, nor in the same pro- ee er ee — ar mo ‘a “ee b ia 

portions, all the juices and salts are pre-|| = saan an len nds g y favo 
seated tothem; but that either vitality, or| te a —_— 

ferbaceous plants on the contrary, which 


ine conmutyantion of their. organs, exerts an ‘cover the surface of the soil with their leaves, 
hace over the nutritive action ; and there || » 7 : 
and raise their stalks to = a moderate 


ison the part of the plants some taste, some 
choi ce rewarding their food, as has been suf-| (| height, stifle all that endeavors to grow at 
I their roots, and the earth remains clean. It 


ciently proved by the experiments of Messrs. || 
Davy an must be observed, however, that this last is 
aos So Saeceare,. 5. te wee, ene as} not the case unless the soil be adapted to the 


it Is yi > > > . ; 
with animals, there are. some elemen - plants, and contain a svuflicient quantity of 


common to all, and some peculiar to each | manure to support them intoa state of health 
‘ind; this is placed beyond doubt, by the pre-|; ; y. 
} and vigorous vegetation ; it is for want of 


erence iV t 2 
_— by some plants to certain salts, these favorable circumstances that we often 


7 a , see these same plants languishing, and al- 
i RINCIPLE ona all plants do not re-\' lowing the growth of less delicate herbs, 
re to the soil the quantity, or the same’| which cause thera to perish before their time. 
juality of manure. Vegetables sown and cultivated in furrows, 
The plants that grow upon a soil, exhaust|/as are the various roots and the greater part 
nore oF less of its nutritive juices, but all|jof the leguminous plants, allow room for a 
‘turn to it some remains, to repair part of|| large nut mber of weeds; but the soil can be 
's loss. The grains and the oleaginous easily kept free by a frequent use of the hoe 
eds may be placed at the head of those||or weeding fork; and by this means may be 
waich exhaust the soil the most, and repair|| preserved rich enough for raising a second 
ue least the injury done it. In those coun-||crop, especially, if the first be not allowed 
‘n@s where plants are plucked up, they re-|| to go to seed. 
‘um nothing to the soil that has nourished||} ‘The seeds that are committed to the ground 
vem. There are some plants to be sure, be-|! often contain those of weeds amongst them, 
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and too much care cannot be taken to avoid|)to plant, and then only take about one thir 
this; it is more frequently the case, however,|/of the earout of the middle, and never plant 
that these are brought by the winds, deposited ||any where the rows were crooked on the ear. 
by water, or sown with the manure of the||To prevent birds or squirrels from taking j; 
farm-yard. up, they would steep it ina strong decoction 
The carelessness of those agriculturists||of hellebore roots. 
who allow thistles and other hurtful plants}! Odds, after they were six or eight inches 
to remain in their fields, cannot be too much} high, they would roll them down flat, Saying 
censured; each year these plants produce} it kept them from lodging, and they headed 
new seeds, thus exhausting the land and in-||better. Suffice it to say, that they raised 
creasing their own numbers, till it becomes||far better, and heavier crops than farmers 
almost impossible to free the soil from them.||originally from any other parts of Europe, 
This negligence is carried by some to such}; As to meadows, they were the — that 
an extent, that they will reap the grain all||first introduced Irrication into Pennsylva. 
around the thistles, and leave them standing||nia. If they had a stream of water that could 
at liberty to complete their growth and fructi- be led over the banks, it was a primary ob- 
fication. How much better it wouid be to cut||ject to do it. They kept their meadows dres. 
those hurtful plants before they flower, and to}\sed smooth and fine, and destroyed all bad 
add them to the manure of the favm. From|| weeds, so that their hay was clean and sweet, 
the principles which I have just established,| They were famous for large barns to contain 
we may draw the following conclusions. all their produce, and to house all their stock 
[TQ BE CONTINUED. ] of creatures in stormy weather;—and very 
‘careful of their manure. When snow was 
‘on the ground, they carted the dung out of 
I their stables, direct on their wheat, and 
'spread it very even, saying it prevented its 
| heaving out with the frost; and seeded the 
janes for pasture. They lived more on vege- 
‘tables than any other people, and made gur- 
dens accordingly. 
I may describe some of their modes of 



















Gardening of the Germans in 
Pennsylvania. 


Having mentioned the great emigration of 
Germans into Pennsylvania previous to the 
French war, I may now give some brief 
sketches of their economy, farming, garden- 
ing, &c., for which they were so justly ad- 
mired, as forty-five or fifty years ago | was|| raising and saving seeds. 
much amongst them as a surveyor and con-|| Of deans, they raised abundance, and had 
veyancer, well acquainted with many of the|| several better kinds than I have seen of late 
worthies that had crossed the Atlantic, and||years. To save seed they would pick by 
learned to understand their language intelli-|/hand the earliest large pods, hang them up 
gibly in business. ‘in a bag, and not shell them until wanted to 

They had come from acountry where neces-|| plant,—the same with their garden peas— 
sity had obliged them to raise all they could||saying it prevented the bug; and I never saw 
from a little land: every thing they did was||a bug in a pea kept in this manner. 
in the best manner, = they would not un-|| Of cabbage, for the early kinds, they sowed 
dertake more than they could accomplish in||the seed on a scaffold raised five or six feet 
due season. They en washed their seed||from the ground to prevent the small fly from 
wheat in a tub of water, carefully skimming|/eating them. After the small fly was done, 
off all that would swim, saying it would||sow their winter and sour krout cabbage 
produce chess. I have known them to pick||broad east, and where too thick, pull it ov! 
out by hand the largest and best wheat heads, || for their cows and pigs. 
and sow it on new ground, well prepared to|) Their way of saving cucumber seed, after 
raise the best of clean seed ; then after the||the first, or such nearest the root, began ‘ 


wheat came off, put the stubble in with tur- ibe soft on the vine, they would take them 10, 
neps—flax thenext spring—then wheat again 


puncture the blossom, and lay that dowr- 
and sow grass seed on the snow either for|| ward on a slanting board, stick the butt fu! 
mowing or pasture for milch cows. ‘They 


‘of oats—which would grow and extract the 
generally cleared a small piece of land every} moisture. In that way the cucumbers wer? 
year, for the purpose of clean seed wheat,||dried in the house, and the seed never takes 
turneps and good flax. Dutch wheat used to}/out until put into the ground. 
command an extra price for superfine flour.|| Melons, they could not dry in that manne, 
For seed corn, it would be the first they|/but would scrape out the seed with as muc 
took out of the field, selecting the largest,| of the glutinous liquid as they could on * 
most forward ears from such stalks as bore| coarse paper, on a level board; there !e 
three, leaving two or three thicknesses of| them dry in the house and never suffer them 
husks on, and hanging the ears up in some} to be washed, or dried in the sun, saying " 
building in that order, until they shelled it} would weaken the vigor of their grow!) 
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and they never would use seed more than) 
two years old. | 

Since I have been away from amongst 
these good honest people, I believe that all 
my particular acquaintance that had crossed | 
the water, (and learned their modes of farm- 
ing and gardening in a country where experi-_ 
ments were older than in America, ) are dead. | 
But from what I have seen in my last travels, 
jt does not appear that their descendants | 
have lost the knowledge of their forefathers. | 
Description cannot convey a correct idea) 
of the elegance of their management. Let! 
any of the best farmers in the Eastern | 
States, at a proper season of the year, take 
a tour to Bethlehem, Nazareth, Greatendall, 
and Christian Spring, in Northampton county. 
All those estates belong to the society of| 
Moravian brethren—then go view the large) 
farms (private property) in Berks and Lan-| 





caster counties,—and they must admit them||is usually soluble in water. 


to be the best farms in all the United States, 
and that the emigration from Germany was 
the making of Pennsylvania. 
SAMUEL PREsTon. 
Stockport, Pennsylvania, 
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ing, or the lime suffered to decompose the 
‘green crop first. A Svupscriper. 
Lime was thought to be a simple sub- 
stance, until it was decomposed by Sir. H. 
Davy, who found it to consist of oxygen and 
a metalic base which he denominated cal- 
cium. Quicklime in its pure state, whether 
in powder or dissolved by water, is injurious 
to plants. Grass is killed by watering it 
with lime water. But lime in its state of 
combination with carbonic acid, is a useful 
ingredient in soils. Calcareous earth is 
found in the ashes of the greater number of 
plants; and exposed to the air, lime cannot 
long continue caustic, but soon becomes uni- 
ted to carbonic acid. When lime, whether 
freshly burnt or slacked, is mixt with any 
tnoist fibrous vegetable matter, and they form 
a kind of compost together, of which a part 
By this kind of 
‘operation, Jime renders matter which was 
before comparatively inert, nutritive; and as 
‘charcoal and oxygen abound in al) vegetable 
matters, it becomes at the same time convert- 
ed into carbonate of lime. 
| Mild lime, powdered limestone, marl, or 
chalk, have no action of this kind on vegeta- 
ble matter: by their action they prevent the 


(The following communication is from a sub-||too rapid decomposition of substance already 


scriber residing in Hopewell, Cumberland 
County, New-Jersey. In regard to the use 
of lime as a manure, we possess but little 
practical knowledge—on this point we de- 
sire information for ourselves as well as 
for the Agricultural community, and we 
hope that some of our practical farmers 
who have been in the habit of applying 
lime as a manure, will furnish us with the 
information sought for by our correspond- 
ant. | 
Sir,—As the season of the year in which 
the farmers of this portion of the country 
usually apply manure, is near at hand, any 
information on the subject of manures would 
be gladly received, particularly Lime. Lime 
has been used in some parts of this country, 
latterly, and is, by some farmers, considered 
a valuable manure; whilst others considered 
itof novalue, and some think it decidedly 


injurious to the soil. This difference, [ am of||in the soil. 


opinion, is occasioned by the different meth- 
ods of applying it; and as lime has been used 
in Pennsylvania as a manure for many years, 


‘dissolved; but they have no tendency to 
‘form soluble matters. It is not obvious from 
these circumstances, that the operation of 


iquicklime, and marl or chalk, depends on 


‘principles altogether different. Quicklime, 
‘In the act of becoming mild, prepares soluble 
out of insoluble matter. It is on this cir- 
‘cumstance that the operation of lime in the 
‘preparation for wheat crops depends; and its 
efficacy in fertilizing peats, and in bringing 
into a state of cultivation all soils abounding 
in hard roots or dry fibres, or inert vegetable 
‘matter. 

| The solution of the question, whether 
quicklime ought to be applied toa soil, de- 
pends on the quantity of inert vegetable mat- 
ter that it contains. The solution of the 
question, whether marl, mild lime, or pow- 
dered limestone ought to be applied, depends 
on the quantity of calcareous matter already 
All solids are improved by mild 
lime, and ultimately by quicklime, which do 
‘not effervesce with acids; and sands more 
‘than clays. When a soil, deficient in calcare- 


you may perhaps be enabled to give informa-| ous matter, contains much soluble vegetable 
tion from practical farmers as to the best! manure, the application of quicklime should 
method of applying it. Whether lime is of|/always be avoided, as it either tends to de- 
itself a manure, and what vegetable matter! compose the soluble matters by uniting to 
makes the best green dressing with it.—||their carbon and oxygen soas to become mild 
Whether it should be spread on the green! lime, or it combines with the soluble matters, 
crop sometime before ploughing, or be plough-|/and forms compounds, having less attraction 
¢ under immediately—whether the seed! for water than the pure vegetable substance. 
should be sown immediately after plough-!'The case is the same with respect to must 
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animal manures; but the operation of the) 
lime is different in different cases, and depends}, 
on the nature of the animal matter. | 

Lime should never be applied with animal 
manures, unless they are too rich, or for the 
purpose of preventing noxious efiluvia. It is 
injurious when mixed with any common dung, 
and tends to render the extractive matter in- 
soluble. In those cases in which fermenta- 
tion is used to produce nutrimen’ from vege- 
table substances, lime is always efficacious, 
as with tanner’s bark. 

The lime which is used in agriculture, is 
that which has been slacked by air; un- 
slacked lime if not combined with manures 
which moderates its action, or with such bo- 
dies as can furnish enough carbonic acid to 
saturate it, will, according to CHAPTAL, 
prove highly injurious to vegetation. Lime 


a 


and plaster in conjunction, possess the most}) 





advantageous etfects—the lime acting as food 
for the soil, and the plaster for the plant— 
the one in meliorating the soil, the other in 
exciting it to action. J am _ well satisfied, 
says Coorrr, from experience of 22 years, 
of ashes and lime as manures, and from what 
I have seen for the last eighteen years, and 
experienced for five years, that lime is much 
cheaper and more durable for grain or grass 
than any other manure that I have a know- 
lam, however, fully satisfied that 
it would be better to procure either, than to 
be employed in tilling land that gives a crop 
below profit; that is rather the amusement 
of folly than food for the purse. However, it 
may be within the means of the farmer to 
purchase manure, he must not forget that the 
barn yard is his mine, his manure his gold 
dust! We should not anticipate additional 
crops without the improvement of our soil, 
and todo that it is necessary to secure grass 


lay than that of seeding. 


CADINET. VOL. 3, 


From the Cultivator. 
On Seeding. 


Of all the practices constituting seed hue. 
bandry, none are more replete with bene. 
cial effects, and which better repay the oy. 
It has become ay 
established practice among farmers to see 
frequently with clover and timothy, a prac. 
tice that should be adopted by all. It is high 
time that the practices and opinions of ou; 


‘ancestors—-those which derogate from our bes 
interests | mean—should give place to more 


more modern and more rational views. Tha; 
there has been great advancement in the cj. 
ence of agriculture will be conceded by all ;— 
then why do we cling so strenuously toancien: 
practices when those of more modern date ar: 
infinitely superior ? 

I rejoice in the improvement that hag a). 
ready been made. Agriculture has become 
the theme of the day. The most enlightened 
of our citizens are embarking in its pursuits, 
which give assurances of its being ultimate! 
established upon a basis concomitant with its 
merits. Then it behoves us to follow these 
practices most clearly demonstrated to |x 
beneficial—and believing seeding to be one 
of these, I proceed brifly to detail its uti. 
ity. 
| The practice of seeding is too much neg: 
lected by many of our farmers, a practice, 
which, could they be induced to adopt, I am 
confident in believing would not be relir- 


quished. The natural grasses yield less o/ 


quantity and nutriment than either clover or 
timothy and some other more recent intro- 
duction. Double the quantity of pasture may 
be obtained from a given piece of ground we!! 
seeded, than it would otherwise afford; and 
‘for mowing there wili be a still greater dif- 


and hay; as without stock no manure, andj|ference. 


without manure no crop. 


The art of farming is not the acquirement||ties to the soil must be considered. 


of a day, but of years, or rather a long life of 
experience; that which might be adapted to 


Independent of this, its fertilizing proper: 
A goed 
‘sod preserves the soil from the too great ir- 
fluence of the sun, renders it porous, and con- 


one farm advantageously, would be improper ‘sequently pervious to atmosphere nourisi- 
on an adjoining one, owing to difference of|;ment; hence we observe that meadows new: 


soil, &c. Book farmers, for want of experi- 
ence, too generally lay down one general 
rule to be adhered to on all occasions. A 
physician might as well undertake to restore 
all his patients from an invariable course of 
medicine, however different their complaints 
or habits of the body, as all farmers to restore 
their lands by one given course, however dif- 
ferent might be their soil, climate or locality 
to the different manures and price. Such 
manures and crops should be selected as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate, and ma- 
ture calculation of the expense in the culti- 


vation and transportation to market, produce! follow cach harrow, which leaves not a pa" 
ticle of ground without seed, and never hav! 


the greatest clear profit. 


\ly laid down almost invariably bear the great: 
‘est burden, 

Whereas grounds not seeded, by being to 
‘much exposed, soon become of so compact * 
nature as to render them in a degree imper- 
‘vious to either heat or moisture, withov' 
| which they cannot be capable of the least pre- 


ductiveness. 

| Autumn we consider the most proper time 
for sowing timothy, and the spring for clover. 
\We have generally made a practice to so 
‘our timothy immediately after the last her- 
‘rowing in of the wheat, having a person t0 
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serceived the wheat to have been injured inj to learn any facts from those who have ex- 





consequence. | perience in these things. —Meine Farmer. 
The time for sowing clover must depend || - 

altogether on the season whether early or || Neatness, 

yackward. We have oftener sown tooearly|/ New-England has many points of advan- 


than too late, and lam inclined to believe |/tage; but in respect to neatness and order 
that others have fallen into the same error. | about her villages and farms, she contrasts 
In my opinion, it should not be sown until|| badly with other countries. Englishmen, 
the ground begins to dry and becomes settled, || who visit our villages, for, in their own land, 
when it will be observed there are innumera-||they are accustomed to see them adorned by 
ble small crevices produced by the contrac-| the hand of system and taste. 
tionof the earth, which will receive the seeds|; Let us look to this point then. Neatness 
and which the first rains will close, thereby || and order are enjoined not only by economy 


procucing immediate vegetation. but by comfort. Every slovenly farmer re- 
Respectfully submitted by Signs one of the choicest pleasures within 
Grorce Witets. || his reach, that of seeing his house and home 

Skaneatelas, Ond. Co., 8th mo. 17th. ‘surrounded by the marks of neatness, induse 


———— | try and taste. He brings up his family amidst 
Apple Trees bearing alternate | confusion, and presents tohis children an ex 
Years. ample of negligence the most unpardonable. 
; |Can he wonder if they follow his example? 
Those wno have any thing to do with or-||'They will go further. In their very partiali- 
chards, or who have paid any attention to ap-| ties, they will have a vicious preference for 
ple trees, know very well that some trees will what just taste, good sense, and sound econo 
not bear a full crop every year. The cause || my condemn. They will regard with less 
of this is probably owing to the exhaustion ‘respect the decencies of life, and be more 
of the trees during the bearing years. In ‘likely to abandon the paths of virtue and mo 
those years the tree hangs very full, indeed || rality. There is as much meaning in the old 
all its powers are set forth and ripen such a} adage, and the observance of which let me 
heavy crop; and this expense of sap or other | urge as a remedy for every degree of the evil 
matter so exhausts the system that it re-|| I advert to—* Have a place for every thing, 
quires a year of rest to bring up its energies. ||and keep every thing inits place.” In the 
‘his may or may not be the true cause, at|| language of a venerated man, now gone to a 
any rate the fact is well known; and many|| better world— 
who have good varieties of apples, have re-|| Let order o’er your time preside, 
gretted that they could not change the state|| And method all your business guide ; 
: ; 7 . One thing at once be still begun, 
of things In regard to particular trees, and Contriv'd resolv’d, pursu’d and done ; 
have acrop every year. Mr. Longfellow, of || Ne’er, till to-morrow’s light delay, 
Winthrop, well known as a successful orch-|| \ust ye vine barnes seer houses neat 
ardist, informs us that he had succeeded in|} Your doors be clean ; your court yards sweet ; 
changing this habit in a variety of Juneatings || yA ps yous baruss Cus tong confess'd, 
which he had in his orchard, and which bore |} = 
alternately. His manner of doing it is this: 
| 


Having other trees which also bore alter- Farm Houses. 
nately, but not in the same years with the We are far behind the English in the 
Juneatings, he was convinced that engrafting |, comfort and appearance of our Farm houses | 
the two other, the habit of one would coun-|| On the other side the water they are content 
teract that of the other, and a * nullifieation” || to build a house no larger than can be finish 
of them be produced. Accordingly on a ed or occupied, but our practice is too often 
hearing year of the Juneatings, he took scions|| the reverse of this; for our zeal or money 
from them and engrafted them into stocks, fails, and when the frame of the dwelling is 
which would that year be barren. The re-||covered, not a room is finished within, the 
sult in the eases which he has tried justifies || windows are stuffed with old hats or rags, 
the conclusion which he had drawn, and he|| and the house stands a monument of the own- 
has Juneatings every year. |er’s taste and judgment. ‘The houses of our 

Whether it is necessary that the scion to|| farmers are of irregular shapes, and though 
be engrafted should be taken from its parent | their deformities might be somewhat con- 
on the fruitful year or not, we cannot say, or|| cealed by trees, the proprietor will give up 
Whether this system will be attended with a||his shade rather than his prospect. 
similar result in all trees, which bear in this|;| An Englishman once told us that this want 
way, or have barren and fruitul years, wej|of shade about our houses, was the first 
arenot able to say. Itis however, a subject) thing that struck him unfavorably in the coun 
Worth attending to; and we should be happy||try; and this too in a land everywhere 
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THE FARMERS’ CASDINET. VOL. }. 
abounding in trees. Regarding them, we 
would repeat the advice of the Scotch Laird 
to his son, ‘Be aye sticking ina tree, they’ll 
be growing while ye’re sleeping.” 

There is alsoa flowering plant, the honey- 
suckle, which in some counties in England 
covers almost every cottage. 

As to fruits, our farmers shew a wilful 
neglect of the blessings of Providence; not 
one in ten has pears, grapes, plums or mul- 
berries, which, once planted, are hardy and 
occasion little other trouble. 

The above thoughts occurred to us ina 
ride of 18 miles in the country, which to our 
eyes never wore a better appearance than it 
wears at present. 


that with every returning season his sy). 
stance is increasing, that he is above want, 
and far from feeling the fluctuation of mer. 
chandise, or the embarrassments of trade. 
Who, that has seen the hale and vigoroys 
ploughman whistling along as he turns yp 
the furrow, and has not sighed for the joys 
of pastoral life? Or, who has enjoyed the 
privilege of witnessing the internal arrange. 
ments of a thrifty farmer’s establishment, 
and observed the care and attention evinced 
in all her domestic economy by his indust;j- 
ous and frugal wife, and has not coveted the 
happiness and independence of the farmer! 
Much as the wealth and prosperity of a na. 
tion may be advanced and promoted by its 
commerce and manufactures, still we are cop. 
strained to look upon agriculture as its source 

















itsa ges. 
Agriculture and its advantages. |! | sundation. 


Of the various occupations and professions 
which have engaged the attention of mankind 
there is none that seems to be so pre-emi- 
nently useful, so honorable, in short so com- 
patible with all our interests, as the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. There is none which has 
so many resources within itself, or which can 
furnish from its own means, the supplies for 
all our necessary wants. Food, raiment, 


and luxuries innumerable, are the fruits of 


the farmer’s labor and care: and in their 
train follow health, happiness, and indepen- 
dence. 

And in view of these facts, for facts they 
are, are we not led to wonder that so many 
of our young men are placed behind the 
counter, to learn the arts and mysteries of the 
scales and yard-stick, to deprive themselves 
of the bloom and freshness of youth, and 
bring early and deep furrows of care and anx- 
iety on their brows, by the difficulties and 
perplexities attending the prosecution of mer- 
cantile pursuits, when so many, and so strong 
inducements are held out for them to engage 
in that profession which was the earliest em- 


ployment of man, and which as the light of 


science is spread abroad, and improvements 
are made in the art, is becoming more inter- 
esting, more profitable, and at the same time 
less laborious. 

With what different feelings do the farmer 
and the merchant leave their pillows in the 
morning! ‘The one buoyant with health and 
spirits, goes forth with the first dawn of day 
to his cheerful labors in the field, while the 
other, aftera restless and perhaps sleepless 
night, walksin a sober mood to his counting 
room, anticipating with fearful forebodin 
the insolvency of his customers, or the 1ll 
success of a voyage. 

With what honest pride and heartfelt sat- 
isfaction does the farmer look at his luxuri- 
ant fields, his richly laden orchards, and his 
growing flocks, with the happy assurance 


to our existence. 
other business they may, they are still de- 
pendent onthe farmer for what they eat, 
drink and wear. 














It is absolutely necessary 
For let men pursue what 


And, suppose the farmer, by way of relax. 


ation, occasionally deviates from his regular 


routine of duties, and engages a little in hor. 
ticulture, or the cultivation of the choicer 
kinds of fruit, will he not be repaid a thov- 
sand times for the time and labor bestowed 
on afew trees, vines, or shrubs ? 

And further, will not the appearance of his 
house and * front-door yard’’ be immensely 
improved ; himself and family enjoy a large 
amount of pleasure, and gratification, not tv 
speak of the frequent lessons of neatness 
and order which his children would learn by 
the cultivation of a few varieties of flowers. 
And will not these silent monitors, which so 
beautifully remind us that 

“The hand that made them is divine,” 


also have a moral tendency, and teach us to 
look 


“ Throngh nature up to nature's God." 





General Axioms. 


The maxim of Bacon, “ Knowledge is 
power,”’ is never more true than in regard 
to Agriculture. Hence no farmer who does 
not avail himself of the fruits of others’ ex- 

erience, and who does not improve his 

nowledge by perusing the ablest works on 
agricultural subjects, can expect to be suc- 
cessful. The prejudice of many farmers 
against agricultural knowledge in a_ printed 
form is absurd. 

Endeavor to raise good grain, which wil! 
sell in years of great plenty—whereas, infe- 
rior grain can seldom be sold, except in times 
of scarcity. 

Let your cattle, horses, &c., be of the best 
sorts, and more remarkable for real utility 


j*han for beauty or fashion. 
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Be not above your profession, but rather|\they principally abound, whole walls, tho- 
consider it above all others. roughly constructed, will in the end be found 
Admit no guests into your house who) far the cheapest fences that can be devised. 
cannot live upon the productions of his own! Experience has shown that where walls are 
country. built of such stone as renders them liable to 


No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate | injury from frosts, that those constructed 





more Jand than he can stock and manage to} north and south stand longer than those built 
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’ advantage. It is better to till twenty acres) east and west. The reason of this is plain. 


well, than 100 in aslovenly manner. Owning || If the whole wall is equally lifted by the frost 
a large farm 1s no excuse for imperfect tillage. | of the winter, that side which is thawed first 
What you cannot improve, do not attempt to) will settle first, and the balance of the wall 
cultivate, but allow it to grow up to firewood will thus be destroyed. ‘The earliest thaw- 
and timber. Large pastures may be profit-||ing will of course take place on the south 
able with no other expense but to keep them ||side, and walls exposed to this action of sun 
clear of bushes. But to run over twenty|/and frost most generally fall. ‘Those walls 
acres of tillage or mowing land for what,|| built north and south are exposed to an ac- 


with good cultivation may be obtained from||tion more equal in its effects, and usually are 
five,.is the extreme of bad husbandry. 


‘more durable. ‘To guard against the action 
A large farm, without skill, capital, and || of frost as muchas possible, walls in all cases 
industry, is a plague to its owner—like self- 


|| snould have a furrow run by their side, and 
righteousness, the more you have of it, the|/turned against the wall, that the winter may 
worse off you are. 


as far as practicable, be kept from standing 
‘under it, and thus unequally softening the 
ground. In building walls, admitting the 
possibility of an occasional failure, the farmer 
‘has one great consolation; the materials do 
‘not rot—when once on the spot they remain 
'where they are wanted, and if they some- 
‘times tumble down, they can be built up 
again. 























From the Genesee Farmer. 


Stone Walls. 


One of the most significant marks of farm- 
ing improvement which greet the eye in most 
parts of our country, is the rapidity with 
which the half rotted basswood worm eaten 
fences are giving way to stone walls. The 
zeal shown in this matter may be regarded 
asa token of good in two days ,—first, by 
substituting durable fences for those that are}; Sip: The maufacture of Silk, and the cul- 


perishable, and thus enhancing the positive |tivation of the mulberry in the United States, 


value of farms ; and secondly, by clearing||has become a subject of such great interest, 


fields from the loose stones that incumbered|| that the = of our village has been roused 


them, and thus rendering them much easier iby its influence, and several of us are now 
to till, and more productive. The general|| making arrangements to plant orchards in the 
custom we perceive is, to lay the stones into spring. 

what is called half wall, or wall two and a The business is new, and though your ex- 


half or three feet high, then place a long pole}! cellent paper would seem to contain all the 
of some durable timber, such as chestnut or||information required by those engaging in it, 
black ash, properly supported on the wall,||yet there are some apparent contradictions 
then a stake, and a single rail completes the by your correspondents, upon matters which 
fence. Some set posts in such a wall, and|| we, who rely upon what we read to guide us 
put on boards above the stones to a sufficient|| in the enterprise, are desirous to have recon- 
height. ‘This makes a handsome fence, but ‘ciled. Hoping therefore that you will re- 
from some little experience with both kinds,|| ceive this as a sufficient apology for intruding 
we think it less durable without repairs than|| upon your time and attention, and allow me 
the other, as winds acting on the boards and||to propose the following queries. 

posts, rarely fails in a short time to loosen|| Some of your writers say the young trees 
them, by throwing down or displacing the}|| should not be stripped sooner than five years 
stones intended to confirm them. ‘There are|| from the time they were transplainted. Others, 
but comparatively few farms on which good||that worms in sufficient numbers may be fed 
flat stones can be found, either loose on the}! from them the second year, that is, the next 
surface or by quarrying, sufficient for the pur-|| year after transplanting, as I understand it, 
poses of fencing, consequently small round \to defray expenses, and that the third year’s 
ones are obliged to be worked to a great ex-||crop will furnish silk enough to give a nett 
tent, rendering such walls more liable to be profit of one hundred dollars per acre. 
thrown down by frost foraccident than they|| Ist. Which statement is the practical and 
otherwise would be.—Where such flat stones||true one ! 


can be found, and in the lime stone districts| 2d. How old from the seed, should the 








Culture of Silk. 
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plants be, before they may most profitably be); pruning the trees, in such manner as wo): 
3 transplanted ? ‘best promote their growth and form, ay, 

3d. From an orchard planted in hedge|| feeding the worms on the boughs cut o¢ 
form, the plants 2 1-2 feet distant, and the| These, with such other foliage as he coy), 
rows 12 feet apart, how many worms may be} gather from the remaining branches, furnis). 
fed the second year supposing the statement) ed him with food sufficient for his family , 
to be correct, which advises this early leaf-|| 50,000 worms. By this experiment it Wj) 


’ 





ing | | be seen, that a tree on its third years growth, 
4th. If lam not mistaken, Mr. D’ Homer-| sustained a worm, and enabled it to make jt. is m 
gue, in his book notes American cocoons,||cocoon. ‘The Chinese mulberry at two an¢ oualit 
without their chrysales, at 8 grains, which|| three years old, will yield an abundance ¢; " 6th 
would require 960 to the pound, whilst a} foliage, and much more than one hundre¢ reele 
writer in your paper gives from 260 to 300! | dollars nett profit may be made from an acre the ( 
5th. You state three dollars per bushel, as} thickly set, and highly cultivated. rienc 
the price vf cocoons—how are they measured! | Qd. Trees should always remain in the see: reele 
three bushels may, without difficulty, be put)) beds, or nurseries, until they are twoor three amo 
zie in and on one. : 





ears old, if they are to be transported any ceed 
6th. Can cocoons by any care, be packed | : 7 ’ 


‘considerable distance for transplantation, 


for market without indenting vast numbers|! The Jast spring we transplanted 10,000 sec 
= i - P 


of them, which is said to destroy their value?) lings, about half of which died. They were, 


* . * 
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7th, Before measuring and packing, are) however, transported about twenty miles = 
> 23 © . ? ° — Ci | 
= goer en , When trees are to be merely transplanted me 

43 Sth. it amount Of suk Can an ordinary || ¢ : * ie ann 
‘ é Y || from the nursery to the plantation, it is con- to | 


reeler wind from the cocoons in a day ! ' sidered by many, advisable to remove them te 
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Ps 7 > 22 * 1] . ° 
If it will not tax your goodness too far, to|/at one year old. They will put out more ll 
i answer in the next number of the Culturist, || branches, require more pruning, and conée- ia 
. . . ; . ~ ; CS . 
% the above queries, you will, by so doing,| quently, furnish more food for the worm, a 
% ED greatly oblige _two and three years old. 
“ Your humble servant, ie ce 
‘f Wiritau Tunay, || 4: [tis impossible to answer this inquiry , 
7 Allentown, N. J. Feb. 20, 1836. with sufficient precision for any practical ‘ 
4 one ie ._ || purpose.—Much depends on soil, cultivation, 
Ol P. S. From the inducements held forth in || pruning, &c : co 
ce your paper, T have purchased 7000 trees, to 4th. The weight of cocoons, and the nun- ju 
+E be planted in the way stated in the 3d. query. '|ber in a pound, varies according to their L, 
.. ot: rr’ . sn ¢ ; rh ~ i| . . ° 
| lhree other gentlemen in = village, are quality, the time when they are weighed, : 
. preparing to set out an equal number. \&c. We should think they would average : 
a ge hee ee rohae from 250 to 300, to the pound, immediately ; 
P. Axswers by THE Eprror.—-Ist. It is the|| after the worm is destroyed, and before they hs 
- — - : ‘ ‘ | j 
. opinion of the most experienced Culturists, | are thoroughly cured. As they become dry; , 
e that trees two years old, may be stripped of || they lose their weight, and when perfectly 
a their foliage without injury, provided the|,so, a pound, of some qualities, may require 
? leaves on the extremities of the branches are |) the number stated by M. D’Homergue. 
a suffered to remain. Jt is, however, recom-|| 5th. Cocoons are measured by putting . 
; ‘5 mended by some, to let the trees remain one them gently into the measure and rounding : 


year after the first picking, in order that they || it. There is a d:fficulty in ascertaining their 
may recover from the loss of their foliage. || actual measure or weight, as they vary ma- 
i T'rees of two and three years old, yield but) terially, according to the manner of measur- 
little foliage, and consequently, not much || ing, or the time of weighing.—The most 
profit must be expected from them. It is,| equitable method of coming at their value, 13 
however, supposed that potatoes, beans, or} to weigh the silk after it is reeled, and for 
other low vegetables may be raised among || this purpose, among others, should the grower 
them, in sufficient quantities to defray the || acquire the art of reeling. Until this is done, 
‘a expense of their cultivation and give a small) the better way is to éarry the cocoons to the 
bt ie profit. | filature ‘and have them reeled by a skilful 
s © We have had no experience in feeding) reeler. The silk can then be weighed, and 
x FR: from trees of this description; but a gentle-|the expenses of reeling deducted.—The 
A man of this country informs us, that he fed,| number in a bushel varies according to their 
; the last seasons, 50,000 worms, on the foliage) size, ranging from 2,500 to 3,000. 
oe of 50,000 white mulberry trees, on their third;| 6th. There is no difficulty or danger 10 
ma. vears growth, and made at least ten pounds}! packing, and transporting cocoons, provid 
LE: of silk. The method he pursued, was by) the directions for preserving and transporting 
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em, given in former nuimbers, are duly re-j;a common thing for those, who are even 
-arded. largely engaged in agriculture, not to raise 
* *th. The floss ought not to be taken from ||as many hogs as serve the purposes of their 
‘xe cocoons if they are to be sent to market.| home consumption. The reasons which lead 
Ir prevents their becoming indented which | to these discreditable results may be traced 
materially injures them. Some manufac- | in part tothe following causes, viz:—1, Neg- 
‘orers prefer flossed cocoons on account of} lecting in the nurturing and feeding the ani- 
‘he measure, but what they lose in measure, | mals—and 2, indiflerence to the selection of 
‘; more than made up to them in their) a good breed. That every farmer should not 
quality. only be able to raise hogs enough for his own 
th. The quantity of silk which can be} bacon, but that he should have some to sell, 
reeled in a day, depends upon the quality of are facts so susceptible of proof that they do 
‘he cocoons, the reel used, and the expe-} not require arguments to illustrate their tan- 
rience and dexterity of the reeler. Some} gibility, nor will any be so venturous as to ha- 
reelers will reel a pound, but the average, || zard their denial. 








among ordinary reelers, would not much ex-|| By the term ‘ good breed,’ we do not mean 
ceed half that quantity.— Sik Culturist. to say that size should preponderate in the 
choice ; on the contrary, éhat should form but 

Milk. a secondary consideration, for there are other 


pre-requisites which enter into the composi- 
tion of ‘a good breed of hogs, that are of infi- 


Ae as nitely more moment. Size, to be sure, where 
al y ? (yr. * 
cle of diet, that the town of Rendall, in Eng-|| 5 femer or planter has a large number of 


land, where more milk is used, in proportion |’ hands, is an object, but then to render that 
to the number of inhabitants, than m any ‘object disirable, it must be attainable at a 
other town in the kingdom, furnishes more |} a1] cost. Early maturity and a disposition 
instances of longevity, and fewer deaths to fatten are, therefore, traits of character in 
among children, than any other town. ‘a good breed’ of hogs, which should never 


_be overlooked. But it will appear obvious 
to any intelligent mind, that however much 
a hog may be predisposed to early maturity, 
‘or to take on fat, that that quality can alone 
‘be rendered available where the animal is 
| well treated ; for even a race of giants would 
'be reduced to the size of dwarfs if badly and 
scantily fed, as it is contrary to the principles 
‘of animal economy, that magnitude and vol- 
ume can be given to the carcass of either man 
or beast, who does not daily receive a gene- 
'rous allowance of nutritive food. Half feed 
‘a boy from infancy to manhood, and what is 
‘the consequence? A meager, ill-looking, un- 
dersized being is presented to our view, at 
the period of his majority—and we would 
bron, in Connecticut, eight White mulberry || 28k, can we expect a better fate to await the 
trees from ten to twelve years old, from} hog which shares a similar treatment? If 
which silk was made the last summer by two|| We do, we most assuredly have mistaken the 
young ladies of Mansfield. They spent five|, principles which obtain the developement of 
or six weeks in Hebron, and after paying all} the animal functions, ane we willas assuredly 
expenses of board, &c. carried home sixty reap a rich harvest of chagrin and disappoint- 
dollars. Another young lady in Mansfield} ment; nature, presented in the requirements 
made silk last summer at the halves. She||0f humanity, or those of the more humble 
made and reeled in nine weeks twenty pounds, || 2nd pretensionless petition of the family of 
worth at least four dollars and fifty cents,|/Swine—whethr the animal body belongs to 
apound. By this it will be seen that her|| the one or the other—must have its necessi- 
share amounted to forty-five dollars, and that || ties supplied—its wants and the cravings of 
she received five dollars a week for her labor. || its appetite must be gratified —As well may 
‘we expect a luxuriant crop from a sterile 
r field, without proper manufacturing, as to ex- 
Rearing of Hogs. pect that hogs, however good the breed, will 

There is, perhaps, no part of the business|! prove profitable, if not well and judiciously 
of the farmer so badly attended to in this}/ kept and fed. He, therefore, who would 
country as that of raising swine. It is quite} have a plentiful supply of hog-meat for his 


An English writer, in a treatise on milk, 
states in his recommendation of it as an arti- 









Female Industry. 


The following facts are not only creditable 
to the female industry of the country, but 
conclusively prove that female labor, when 
judiciously applied, receives its full reward. 
Last summer a venerable matron of Franklin 
county, Pa. seventy-six years of age, with 
the aid of a girl, in five weeks made and sold 
silk to the amount of sixty dollars, besides 
attending to the ordinary duties of her house- 
hold. Two young ladies in the same county, 
in about six weeks, made silk, sufficient for 
4000 skeins of sewing silk, which at five 
cents a skein, amounted to two hundred dol- 
lars. There are growing inthe town of He- 
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household, or for sale, must Jegin right—he,, ed, and their bodies in warm weather rece), 
must be liberal, just and enlightened ; for the| the benefit of periodical ablutions. Wj, 
economy in the raising of them, as well as||these precautions, and proper feed, to be giver 
in that of any other stock, consists in con-||at regular intervals, there is no question y: 
sulting nature. To enable them to grow, a||they will not only thrive well, but prove , 
proper quantity of nutritive food must be pro-|| profitable stock to any farmer who may tr, 
vided. If the grower of hogs expects to have|| the experiment of thus raising them.—F gr», 
his meat-house filled without it, he will be) er and Gardener. 
egregiously mistaken. Hogs may be kept in 
a good thriving condition upon a well set! 
clover field through spring and summer, and| Farmers’ Work. 
so may they also, during fruitful mast years,'| Culture of Turneps.—If a top dressing ¢f 
in the woods; but in either case the proprietor | quick lime, soot or ashes, be applied to tar. 
will find his interest promoted by providing! neps, soon after they make their appearance 
full portions of roots, as potatoes, ruta baga,|| above ground, their growth will be forward. 
mangle wurtzel, and also pumpkins. The} ed, and it is said they will be secured agains 
raising of these will require labor and ex- the fly. Some advise and it may be well, ;/ 
pense, but the difference in the weight and||the time and labor can be spared, to leac\ 
value of his animals, will more than repay||soot, and sprinkle the plants with liquor, 
him for both. If his hogs are destined to run|| M’Mahon, in giving directions for the culture 
in a clover field, it should be in one where|| of turneps, says: “The plants should be lei 
there is a copious supply of water, and the!| from seven to twelve inches apart; this mus 
animals should be ringed to prevent their|| be regulated according to the strength of the 
rooting. We hold it, however, best that they| land, the time of sowing, and the kind of tur. 
should be penned and only occasionally per- neps cultivated; strong ground and early 
mitted to range in the field, and that the roots sowing always producing the largest roots, 
which they may receive should be cooked|} The width of the hoe should be in propor: 
either by steaming or boiling. tion to the medium distance to be left be. 

It has been affirmed that hogs do not thrive}! tween the plants, and the distance should te 
well if confined in a pen and soiled with clo- according to their expected size. 

ver; for ourselves we are not a believer in|} The proper time for the first hoeing is 
this faith, unless where from neglect, an|| when the plants, as they lie spread on the 
abuse of this kind of feeding takes place.— ground, are nearly of the size of the palm of 
When the hog roams at large, he hasa chance||the hand; but if weeds are numerous and 
of being his own physician—in the fields or grow rapidly, they should be checked before 
woods in which he may graze, he finds nu-|/the plants have attained that size, lest being 
merous herds and other substances which|| drawn up thin and slender they should ac- 

serve as medicamebants to correct the ener- quire a sickly habit. 

vating effects of his exclusive vegetable diet; Soiling laboring oxen and horses. —Instead 

and it is, therefore, but reasonable, when he}! of turning oxen and horses, which you have 

is cut off from these, that he should be fur-!| occasion to usé frequently, into a large pas- 
nished with substitutes to keep down the|/ture, in which it is difficult to find or to take 
baneful effects of the crudities of those sub-|| them, you may do better to soil them. By 
stances which he receives into the stomach. soiling, we mean to keep them in stables, 
All vegetable bodies which are edible, are|| stalls, yards, &c., and mowing and carrying 
charged with more or less of acidities, the|/to them grass and other green or dry food. 
which, if permitted to remain uncorrected,|/ You should in such cases, take care that they 
will prey upon and vitiate the digestive or-|| have always water at hand, and plenty of 
gans. At this point then, nature must be)|litter to absorb the liquid manure, unless you 
assisted, and it may easily be done. Rotten/|| have reservoirs, &c., to prevent its waste.— 
wood, charcoal, or chalk, if placed in a con-|/ Arthur Young declared, that ** Lucerne is the 
venient part of the pen will be readily par-|| best plant for soiling, and an acre of it will 
taken of by its tenants, and will preserve/|go farther than any thing else.” But clover 
them in health. In addition to these it will||or any other grass, green or dry, oats or In- 
be found serviceable to mix moderate portions||dian corn, cut up near the roots, cabbages, 
of flour of sulphur and copperas occasionally || &c. &c., may often be economically disposed 
with their messes. of in feeding cattle and horses, whose ser- 
If the hogs be confined in a pen altogether,|/ vices are needed for the prosecution of the 
they cannot be kept with too much regard to daily and hourly labor of the husbandman. 
their comfort and cleanliness, for although|| Fallen Fruit—Be very careful to gather 








when permitted to range, they luxuriate inj/all punctured or decayed fruits, whether on 
your trees or on the ground, and give them 
to your swine. If you do not, the worms 


mud and filth, under the former circumstan- 
ees, their bedding should be frequently chang- 
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‘and you will find the evils, which wait on 
‘their visitations, will increase on you ano- 
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shich such fruits contain, and which have |; which, with a reasonable allowance of litter, 
heen the cause of their premature decay, will make thirty cart loads of manure. To 
will make their escape into the ground, and ||try this experiment, we sowed an acre of 
give them to your swine. If you do not, the |/ruta baga turneps, last season in the follow- 
worms Which such fruits contain, and which ||ing manner. ‘The ground had been laid in 
have been the cause of their premature de-||clover the previous season, which we mowed 
cay, Will make their escape into the ground, || the 20th of June, and yielded two tons of the 
first quality hay. We then ploughed it down 
immediately and spread upon it sixty bushels 
of lime. In a few days we harrowed it and 
spread over it 30 loads of compost, which had 
been collected through the winter, and turn- 
ed twice; the consistency and cost of which 
were as follows: 
















Grafted Trees.—Look over your fruit 
trees, Which were grafted last spring, or bud- 
ded this summer, and suffer ne shoots from 
the stocks to remain, lest they rob your 
crafts of their nourishment. 


Worms in the Head of Sheep.—There ex-|| 2 loads of bone dust, say 50 bush- 


ists in some parts, if not in all parts of the|| = or 30 a elle BO buel $15 00 
country, a species of fly, which naturalists “ ie ee oyster sheiis, ush- 5 Op 
denominated Oesfrus ovis, or sheep bot, of the “ 3 . : 0 1 sd a ° » ( 
same genus though of a different variety || > do eached as ey, = ush. 8 cts. 4 a“ 
with the fly which deposites eggs on the|| 7 0 glue makers’ offal, 4 Uf 
hair or horses and causes bots in those ani- 4 do. well rooted stable manure, at 


S1 50, ‘ : ; 6 00 
18 do. shovellings from under fences 

and old houses, 75 ets, ‘ 13 00 
60 do. lime at 18 cts. ‘ 10 80 


90 bushels. ‘Total for manure S58 30 


mals. This fly attacks sheep from about the 
middle of August, to the middle of Septem- 
ber, deposites eggs in the nostrils of the ani- 
mals, and causes those worms in the head, 
which so frequently destroys them. The 
Mechanics’ Gazette recommends as a pre- 





vantative, ‘covering the nostrils of the To ploughing the ground, 1 ww 
sheep with agauzy substance, through which || 40. harrowing several times, 1 50 
the animals can breathe, and keeping it in its|| 490. Sowing the seed, . = 
place by some adhesive substance. We do. half bushel seed, . 1 50 


do. 20 days work clearing, thinning 

and hoeing three times through 

the summer, 624 cts, ‘ 12 50 
do. 6 days gathering, drawing and 


doubt, however, the practicability of keeping 
a gauzy substance in its place by any adhe- 
sive matter. 

Another precaution, which sheep owners 





assure us has been found effectual, 1s to kee covering, . . . 4 30 
the noses of sheep constantly smirched with do. interest on the value of an acre 

tar from about the middle of August to the ofland, . ° ° 3 00 
latter part of September. Ifthe sheep swal- ‘ . 
lows some of the tar, so much the better, as|| Cost of the crop, ° ; $83 95 


it prevents or cures the rot and confirms their 
health. In order the better to effect the 
smearing of the sheeps noses, the following 
process has been recommended : 

Mixa little fine salt with tar, just enough 
to make the tar agreeable to the animal, and 
place the mixture under cover, where the 
sheep can have access to it, and they will 
keep their noses sufficiently smeared to pre- 
vent the insect from attacking them.—J. E. 
Farmer, 


There were over 850 bushels of turneps at 
56 lbs. to the bushel, and 4 tons of tops.— 
Several cartloads of the turneps were sold in 
the market at 16 cts. per bushel, but the 
principal part of these was consumed upon 
the farm in feeding milch cows. The hay 
was sold for $20 per ton, which, after allow- 
ing $6 for expenses of mowing, making and 
taking to market, leaves for 2 ion, $34 00 

By 850 bushels of turneps, at 16 c. 136 00 

do. 4 tons tops at $2 per ton, 8 00 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Root Culture. 
No crop is so important to the farmer as F 

; ] ‘ sf ‘ 

roots, and yet they are seldom appreciated, | maaan the Batt prceeny, — 
either as a means of enriching the soil or of || The ground last spring was in a fine con- 
supporting stock. ‘The produce of an acre of|| dition, one half of which we put in with the 
roots with the hay that may be cut off the|| Mangal Wurtzel beet, the other part with 
ground previous to sowing the crop, will feed||the parsnep. ‘I'he crop was put in with very 
siX or seven cows during the winter season, || little manure—the beets look in a very flour- 


Total value for the produce, $178 00 
From which deduct the expense, 83 55 
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ishing condition, but the parsneps are poor, |jhas opened to our view a new world of ¢, 
they did not come up in time to make a crop.||istence, and by improvements subsequeny), 

We have this season about 4 acres of the|| made on its construction, a solution has bes, 
ruta baga, but planted in a different manner;)|| found to many results, which have hithe-., 
the perticulars ef which I will reserve for || been classed among the impenetrable secre», 


A Communication. 
Wilmington, Del., 8 mo. 20, 1836. 


future. 





Horticulture and Botany. 


See various trees their various fruits produce, 
Some for delightful taste, and some for use: 
See, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 
For physic some, and seme design’d for food; 
Hee, fragrant flowers, with different colors dy'd, 
On smiling meads unfold their gaudy pride. 
Blackmore. 


Vegetable Vitality. 
No. I. 


The vitality of vegetable, as well.as animal 
substances, has been admitted in every age 
and country. But as to its source or nature. 
a great variety of notions have been enter- 
tained at different periods, Some writers 
have supposed that fire, and this principle, 
are derived from the some source, and are of 
a similar nature. Others have supposed it to 
be derived from the sun. 
vitality has also been supposed to be a humid 
vapor, and that humidity was the active prin- 
ciple of all things. Other authors have ima- 
gined this vital energy to be the same as the 
soul, and derived from the air. Several mod- 
ern physiologists have considered the nervous 
fluid as the source whence it is derived; and 
some have identified it with the electric and 
galvanic fluids; while others have concluded 
that it is nothing more than the mere organi- 
zation or modification of matter. 

When the seed of a plant is placed in a fa- 
vorable soil, and supplied with a proper quan- 
tity of heat, light and water, it will gradually 
unfold itself, until it becomes similar to the 
parent plant. But this increase und unfolding 
of its vegetable character, are results com- 
pletely independent of any direct parental 
succor; nor can we comprehend the nature 
of these changes by referring them to the 
general properties of unorganized matter. 
We must, therefore, seck fora solution among 
other principles than those which beleng to 
matterin general. We can form a tolerable 
idea from the well known principles of ag- 
gregation, how many changes take place in 
unorganized bodies; but by what law a car- 


nation seed, when placed in the earth, pro- 
duces a group of beautiful flowers, or how a 


simple acorn unfolds itself, and becoms a 


stately oak, are questions which have never 


been answered in a satisfactory manner. 
Happily the invention of the microscope 


The principle of 






VOL. t 


of nature. Of these the polypi, brought ;, 
light by Trembly, in 1741, are the most ». 
markable. Although their reality was ¢, 
some time disputed, all doubt on the subjce: 
|has long ago vanished, and we have now an 
acknowledged race of little creatures, whic, 
can scarcely be ranked either among anim), 
or vegetables, yet evidently partaking of the 
nature of both. Buffon and Needham wer: 
among the foremost of those;who maintaine; 
that these little objects were only organiz: 
particles, from which animals are formed, 
om were not possessed of vitaiity. But since 
‘the invention of the compound microscope, 
facts have transpired which warrant the 
‘opinion, that even the polypi is produced by 
an agency, whose energetic ramifications ex. 
tend still further into the animal and veget:. 
ble world. 

Mr. Bywater, of Liverpool, who has fo 
some time been engaged in extensive physi- 
ological inquiries, mentions the following ex. 
periment :—*“ If the weather be warm, !et : 
wine glass, half filled with pure water, be 
mixed with about a tea-spoonful of flour, and 
then we shall find, by inspecting a smal! por. 
tion on a slip of glass, that the mixture is 
filled with linear bodies, which may be sx 
far excited as to manifest a quick writhing 
aciion when touched or stirred with an exter- 
nal body; but in a short time, if the weather 
continue warm, these linear bodies will have 
acquired such a degree of vital energy as to 
show that the mixture is full of them, writh- 
ing about in every direction, without being 
excited to action by external agents.—Itfwas 
by viewing an infusion of the pollen of flow- 
ers (continues Mr. Bywater) with one of Wil- 
son’s highest magnifiers, that I first observed 
these linear bodies, although I aftewards 
found, that by using the compound micrce 
scope, a more perfect view of their nature 
and character might be obtained. That these 
linear objects are real bodies, is evident from 
their becoming magnified like other bodies, 
in proportion to the magnifying power used.” 

In Adam’s treatise on the microscope, a2 
experiment is noticed by a Mr. Ellis, which 
fully corroborates that of Mr. Bywater. A 
potatoe was boiled till it was reduced toa 
mealy consistency. A part of it was then 
put into a cylindrical glass vessel, with an 
equal proportion of the boiling liquor. It was 
immediately eovered close with a glass cover. 
Twenty-four hours afterwards, Mr. Ellis ex- 
amined a small drop of this liquid by Wi 
son’s microscope, when he plainly distin 
guished a number of objects, of a lincar shape; 
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© the experiments of Bywater and Ellis. May 


| which are carried on in vegetables, to this 
| kind of vital energy, when we find the very 
| parts in which these secretions take place, 
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moving to and fro with geeat clerity. This}! Morey, of Union Village, Washington coun- 
experiment he repeatedly tried, and always) ty, about to visit her friends, secured a quan- 
found it to succeed. tity of plumbs in this way, to preserve them 

But it is not by infusion merely that the} till her return. They were found to have 
existence of this vital energy is ascertained.| kept in excellent condition, long after this 
if we examine small portions of leaves, and} fruit had disappeared in the garden. From 
the delicate parts of plants, we shall find|/|the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, Mr. 


} linear bodies, exactly in appearance to those||Holmes, and one or two neighbors, laid 


already mentioned, imbedded in every part} down grapes in this manner last fall, and they 
of a leaf and flower. If a little juice be|/enjoyed the luxury of fresh, fine flavored 
pressed out of a herbaceous plant, and exam-} fruit through the winter, until the early part 
ined by the compound microscope, it will be}, of March. 
found full of these linear bodies, writhing!) 
about in a very active manner. 

It has long been a perplexing question in 
vegetable physiology, how the evident se- 
cretive processes of vegetables are carried on! 
Sir James Smith says, that “the agency of 
the vital principle alone, can account fur 
these wonders, though it cannot to our un- 
derstandings explain them.” Now it ap- 


Cultivator. 





Rainy Days. 
Hfow much time is thrown away by some 
‘farmers when the weather will not permit 
‘them to work out door. And how well this 
‘time might be improved! There are many 
\days and hours of wet weather in the year, 
‘in which it is impossible to do any werk on 
‘the farm and when these are lost, as they are 
juded to, and considered so inexplicable by|\to many farmers of my acquaintance, they 
this great botanist, is the same energetic}|amount to a considerable sum. “Time is 
force, the same linear bodies discovered by money” as my grandmother used to say; and 


‘further “take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” 

Now if this is good advice in money mat- 
‘ters, it will surely apply to economy in time, 
ito those hours and half days when the rain 
‘drives under cover. 
| Well how are the hours to be best improv- 
duced in favor of this system; for instance, ed! I will tell you, my brother farmers. Get 
the coralines are many of them such beau- jyourselves a set of Carpenters’ Tools, and 
tiful vegetable imitations, that they were at nake a work bench and if you can piane a 
one period classed by naturalistsamong plants; | board and drive a nail, you will find enough 
but it has since been clearly demonstrated || to occupy all your spare time. 
that they are the secretive productions of a | The tools will cost but five or six dollars— 
race of little animalcules, which are imbed-|/such as are most necessary, and then you 
ded in their apparent leaves and branches. |! will beable to keep your farming implements 

Nor is it by a few analogies that this rea-]/in good repair. If your barn or stable door 
soning 1s supported; the whole vegetable}|break down, mend it immediately the first 
phenomena evidently points to a similar prin- rainy day. If a board is loose put a nail in 
ciple. Even the soil in which the plant grows}|it or replace it. [f you want any plain, useful 
partakes, in a certain degree, of this pecu-|/kitchen furniture, such as pine tables; &c., 
larity. ‘To test this, let a little soil be mixed jtake those occasions. But it is unnecessary 
with a drop of water on.a slip of glass, and||to multiply the things that might be repaired 
then quickly examined by the microscope,||in such times. Every farmer that looks around 
and it will be found filled with active linéar|| him (if he is not in the habit of so doing) will 


bodies, similar to those obtained from vege-|| find the woodwork on his place lamentably 
table infusion. lout of repair. 














we not refer the different secretive processes 


ee ——_—— 


completely filled with the secreting agents? 
several collateral arguments might be ad- 
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In time of yore, a good housewife having 
received a pound of coffee, boiled it and 
served it up with parsely and butter. She 
declared they were the worst peas she had 
ever seen, as she had boiled them four hours, 


Worth remembering.—We have been in- 
formed, by a gentleman who has had prac- 
tical proof of its success, of a new mode of 
keeping fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, 
plumbs, &c. a long time after they have been 
gathered. It is simply to alternate them in||and yet they remained quite hard! 
layers with cotton batting, in clean stone|} When tea first came to this country, a wo- 
jars, and to place them in a chamber secure||man in New Hampshire boiled a pound of it 
from frost. The discovery was accidental. jwith pork and parsneps for dinner; but she 

i 


A servant maid in the family of William || was not herself very fond of it. 
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Apples. 

The past winter has been a very remarka- 
ble season for the preservation of apples.— 
They have been abundant about here till 
within a few days. We ate acouple on the 
13th, and presume there are barrels of sound 
ones nowinthecounty. ‘There were several 
cases of farmers making cider in March from 
sound apples which had laid under the snow 
all winter. Mr. I. Hitchcock, of South 
Wilbraham, informed us last week, that on 
the second day of May he gathered sound, fair 
apples from the ground, under all winter.— 
The experience of the past season affords 
some hints in the art of preserving apples.— 
It is supposed that the early and steady cold 
prevented the apples from ripening, and thus 
retarded their decay. Many were doubtless 
preserved from freezing by being under a 
heavy covering of snow.—Spring field, Mass. , 
Republican, 

Sheep in Pennsylvania.—According to the 
census of 1810, the whole number of sheep 
in Pennsylvania, amounted to 61,828. Of 
this number 47,294 belonged to Washington 
county. At the present time, the stock in 
Washington county exceeds 700,000, nearly 
all the most approved breed, producing on 
an average 2 3-4 lbs. wool each, or a total 
of 1,925,000 lbs. 

Cholera among Horses.—The people of 
Newark, N. J. are losing their horses by a 
disease, which appears to be as fatal as the 
cholera among men. Mr. Dickerson, who 
keeps an extensive livery stable at that place, 
lost eight elegant and very valuable steeds, 
all of which died with from eight to twenty 
hours’ sickness. 





Happiness. 


It would form, perhaps, one of the most 
amusing, if not the most instructive chapters 
in poetic history, to compare the various 
opinions expressed by the inspired respecting 
happiness.—He who dwells in a lonely 
valley believes happiness resides in the 
crowded city, among company and books; 
while he who sings amid the rattle of other 
men’s chariot wheels, and the smoke of ten 
thousand chimneys fixes the abode of hap- 
piness by the side of some purling brook— 
beside the green hill, where the wind is ever 
fragrant, and the voice of nature alone is 
heard. The high-born bard, sick of the 
hollow courtesies of polished society, sighs 
for pastoral solitudes, where flowers never 
fade, and flocks never stray, and beauty is 
never out of blossom. ‘The shepherd bard, 
on the other hand, who has to wander over 
moors and mountains, half choaked in win- 
ter with drifting snow, and half scorched 





in summer with burning suns—who has ,, 
smear and clip his flocks, as well as ke. 
them from the fox, and save them too frp, 
smothering in a snow wreath, envies th, 
opulent and longs to be a lord. There wa 
some sense in the remark of a Scotchmap, 
who, in reading the saying of Solomos, 
‘* Snow is beautiful in its season,” exclaimed, 
‘ Aye, nae doubt it was beautiful to you, sj:. 
ting with the rich wines and the lassies ;’ 
Jerusalem aside you: but had ye been , 
poor stane-mason ye would hae said no suc} 
thing.”’—Cunningham’s Edition of Burns, 





To make a Farmer. 


The celebrated Marshall said that “a. 
tendance and attention will make any mana 
He was brought up to commeree, 
and did not give any attention to farming 
until a mature period of life. 
a worn out farm of 300 acres near London, 
In three months he dismissed his bailiff, and 
performed, by the aid of study and practice, 
the duties of his office himself. 
minutes of his operations, and published 
those from 1744 to 1777. 
knowledged to be superior to most of his 
contemporary farmers. 
was brought u 
in his View of the Agriculture of Middle. 
sex, says one of the best farmers in that 
county was a retired tailor. 
those who have been brought up to other 
professions often make excellent farmers is 
that they have a real taste for agriculture, 
and enter it with a zeal to which those who 
have been brought up to it from infancy are 
Bakewell’s advice to young 
farmers was * to see what others are doing,’ 
or in other words, to read what others are 
doing.—-V, Y. Farmer and Magazine. 


Arthur Young, too, 
to commerce. 


The reason why 





Horticultural Anomaly.—The Shaddock 
fruit always contains thirty-two seeds. The 
seeds have been experimentally planted a 
a number of times, and it is invariably found 
that there are never more than two out of the 
thirty-two that produce like fruit. 
others produce, some sweet oranges, some 
bitter, and some the forbidden fruit, which 
are all, with the shaddock, varieties of the 
orange species. The leaves are similar in 
appearance, and until the trees are actually 
in bearing it is impossible to know what the 
fruit is likely to prove. 





A good one. 


The following toast was drank at the 
Trenton celebration :—*‘ The plough, its one 
share in the bank of earth, is worth ten 10 
the bank of paper.” 





